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AN IMPORTANT CHANGE 


An important change has just taken place in the mag 
Florida Citrus Mutual, Florida’s super-cooperative agence 
state’s great citrus industry. General Manager A. V.S 
has served Mutual for the past two years is leaving to 
management of his own large grove interests at Clear 
succeeded as general manager by Robert W. Rutledge, well know ect 
an active worker in citrus circles. Mr. Rutledge comes to Mutual with 1 
a bac —s of successful management in numerous important enter- 
prises. Mr. Sauerman served as general manager of Mutual during the 
two most trying years of its existence. He leaves the active manage- 
ment with the best wishes of the directorate and membership of Mutual. 
In its new manager Mutual looks forward to continuation of a program 
of activity on behalf of citrus growers. 


GROWERS AND SHIPPERS LEAGUE 
OBSERVES TWENTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida, recently held at Orlando, brought forth from the 
Secretary-Manager, Gordon Stedman, an encouraging report of the ac- 
complishments of that active organization. While other organizations 
have been engaged in the marketing end of the industry, the League 
has concerned itself with transportation and securing of better rates 
and better methods of handling fruits and vegetables by the carriers. 
The League is ever on the alert in fighting the battles of the industry 
against proposed increases in rates by rail, water or truck, and against 
discriminatory trucking laws by other states. The industry owes much 
to the Growers and Shippers League of Florida for its services over 
the years. 
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Comparative Costs 

The comparative costs of oil emul- 
sion and parathion sprays have to 
be considered by users. At cur- 
rent prices (May 1951) stock oil 
emulsion containing 90 percent of 
oil, sells for about 31 cents per 
gallon and_ 15-percent parathion 
wettable powder for about 55 cents. 
The cost of applying 100 gallons 
of spray varies considerably but 
may be set at an average of $1.35. 

Parathion can be added to a 
regularly scheduled wettable-sulfur 
spray for rust mites, which have 
to be controlled with a _ saparate 
spray if oil has been used for scale 
control. The use of parathion in 
combination with wettable sulfur 
will avoid the cost of a separate 
spray. Two pounds of 15-percent 
parathion per 100 gallon added 
to the wettable-sulfur spray, will 
cost only $1.10 additional; 1 pound, 
only 55cents With this treatment 
control of purple scale’ will be 
cheaper than with a separate oil 
application, which would have to 
be followed in 3 or 4 weeks with 
a wettable-sulfur spray. 

A separate spray of oil emul- 
sion containing 1.25 percent of oil 
costs $1.78 and a separate spray 
containing 2 pounds of 15-percent 
parathion costs $2.45 per 100 gal- 
lons. If the concentration of para- 
thion is only 1 pound, the cost i 
$1.90 per 100 gallons, still slightly 
more than that of the oil spray. 
Parathion in the Spray Program 

Parathion has given as good 
control of purple scales as_ oil 
emulsion. Because it can be added 
to regularly scheduled wettable- 
sulfur sprays or to sprays of neu- 
tral copper and _ wettable sulfur 
at any time of the year when pur- 
ple scale infestations develop, the 
necessity of a separate oil-emulsion 
spray is avoided and the number 
of yearly sprayings is reduced by 
one. It will not displace oil com- 


{ These tests were made by Paul L 
Harding and his testing panel at the 
Orlando, Fla laboratory of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul 
tural Engineering 
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: spray followed in 8 to 4 weel 
pletely in the spray program ex- oe ; 
: : 5 with a spray of wettable sulfur. 
cept for clean-up of infestations 
between July and February. In 


the post-bloom spray, copper to Parathion sprays give as go 


Summary 


which oil has been added is cheaper’ or better control of the purple sca 
to use where diseases, scale in- (Lepidosaphes beckii (Newm.) 

sects, and citrus red mites are pre- than oil-emulsion sprays in 14 o 
valent and where there is no in- of 15 comparisons in experimen 
festation of rust mites. When rust on orange and grapefruit trees 

mites are present, a combination (Continued on page 10) 


For land’s sake 


apply % Dolomite 


this season* 


* you'll get your pay-off in quality... 
and that means extra profits in any language... when you 
apply d/p DOLOMITE to your soil, to citrus groves, pastures 
and fields. 


d/p DOLOMITE is that little something EXTRA that 
makes everything else you do more profitable. Why? Because 
d/p DOLOMITE restores acid-alkali balance, unlocks ‘‘acid- 
frozen” natural plant foods and provides essential calcium 


and magnesium. It makes fertilizers give better results, too. sar’ 
mo] 


Fruits, vegetables and forage that have been the 
“Dolomitized” are especially nutritious because they 
contain in easily usable form the vital calcium and 
magnesium elements needed for healthy, sturdy 
growth. Write us for folder and information today. 


Do!vmitic Limestone, Hi-Calcium Limestone, od. Ay 
Limestone Screenings 2 IC. 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES OCALA, FLORIDA 


E. J. Meyer, Joe C. Middleton 
Box 328, Box 578, Plants at Lebanon (Levy County) 
Arcadia. Florida Ocala, Florida and Sarosota, Florida 
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Citrus Insect Control 


For September, 1952... 


A new hatch of red scale started 
in the first of August, re- 
sulting in an increase in activity 
during the past two weeks. At 
the time this is written it is too 
early to know if a heavy fall in- 
will occur, as it did last 
year, but our activity index has 
not yet reached a high level. The 
nt of the younger 

will remain high 
least 


week 


creas 


perc scales in 


stage probably 
enou for control at 


mid-September. 


good 
through 
Purple 


have as 


not 
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there 
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hate is but 


are dications that an increase in 
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does red scale, 
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may be 


the ite of 
The 


somewhat 


hatching is 
eak of the hatch 
later than for 
so t best period for control may 
exte! through September. 
the peak of 

was several 


red scale 


Although purple 
weeks 
when the 
started to 
been very 
infestation 
low and only a few 
have heavy infestations. The 
will probably remain at 
level through September, but 
dry weather could 
increase, 


activity 
than 
seasonal 


mite 
late 
usua 
occur the 


last year, 
mortality 
decline has 
the 


very 


rapid, so average 
is now 
grove 
popul ition 
a lo 
bring about an 
earlier 
Rust mite activity was at a fairly 
high level through July and there 
was a sharp increase in mid-August. 
Groves must be watched 
and control 
plied 


closely 
ap- 
rus- 


measures 
promptly if 
and greasy 
avo ded. 

SPRAY PROGRAMS 
mite control will be 
many 
September. 


must be 
from 
are to be 


losses 


seting 


spot 


Rust neces- 
during the 
Even though 
been the normal 
amount of rain, the mites are like- 
ly to inerease the infesta- 
have been kept to a low level 
With sulfur sprays or dusts. Dur- 
ing’ the sulfur sprays 
are more effective than sulfur dust. 
Wettable sulfur at 8 to 10 pounds 
per 100 gallons is the safest spray 
to use. A combination of. 2/3 of 
a gallon of lime-sulfur plus 6 to 


sary in 
month of 
the: 


groves 


may have 


where 
tion 


rainy season 


‘Written August 23, 1952. Reports of 
ys by Harold Holtsburg, Cocoa; 

Davis, Tavares; K. G. Town- 
Tampa; J. B. Weeks, Avon Park; 
'. BK. Hallam, Lake Alfred. 


8 pounds of wettable sulfur may 
be used on late varieties of oranges 
grapefruit but should not be 
early varieties of  or- 
tangerines or temples. 
The fruit, especially grapefruit, 
have increased in weight at this 
time to the extent that the branches 
bent and the fruit more ex- 
posed to the sun than earlier in 
the summer. This fruit 
is more susceptible to sunburn and 
burn than _ fruit 
foliage. Sulfur, especially 
is likely to cause some 


and 
used on 
anges, on 


are 
exposed 
spray protected 
with 
lime-sulfur, 
injury to fruit that is already sun- 
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possible spray should be 


burned. reasons 
safest 
used. 
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time 
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average 
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purple 
low at this 
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until 


it is 
ures be 
until 
ever during 


October or 
mites are found. How- 
late September a few 
groves may become heavily infested. 
In such 
of either 
be used 
Scale 
average 
low 


some 


cases a combination spray 
Neotran 
sulfur. 
though the 
populations 
usually some 
will be 


branches, 


Ovotran or 
with wettable 
Control: Even 
purple scale 
there are 
Seale 
settling on the 
fruit stems and under the bottom 
of the fruit more and more as 
fall and winter approaches, so that 
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any where purple scale is 
increasing should be sprayed to 
prevent injury and fruit drop dur- 
ing the dry months of fall and 
winter. 

Red 
closely 
age 
creasing. 
the life 
weeks 


groves 


scale infestations should be 
checked because the aver- 
infestation for the State is in- 
At this time of the year 
cycle is only about six 
and a light infestation in 
September can develop into a heavy 
one by mid or late October. Dur- 
ing the first part of September 
there should be a fairly high per- 
centage of red scale in the young- 
er stages, but during the latter 
part of the month there are indi- 
cations that there will be many 
in the adult and egg stages which 
are more difficult to kill than when 
they are in the younger stages. 
Particular attention should be 
paid to the amount of either red 
or purple scale in groves that have 
not treated since the 
bloom period or even as late as 
the first week in June. Even 
though a high percentage of the 
scale may have been killed with 
the spring scalicide, it is usually 
necessary to make a second appli- 
the summer or fall where 
is a problem. It is 


been post- 


cation in 
red scale 
advisable to 
where no 


also 
treat for purple scale 
scalicide has been applied 
(Continued on page 10) 
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oes Grove Imigation Pay? 


Yes And No... 


The question of irrigation is a stock, planting distances, stage of 
very important one for the Florida 
sitrus grower. The answer to this a : gati “0s ot ‘ices. and in 
ee ee ASSO. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST ®8tlon cost, fruit prices, and in 
question is a difficult one and I AGRL EXP. STATION come taxes. Due to a combination 
do not have the complete answer. a man me Reet ; of these and other factors, some 

s 7 ak AT CI’ TS GROWERS INSTITUTE 
However, I would like to make ANC , 
; CAMP McQUARRIE, AUG. 19 












ZACH SAVAGE growth and kind of covercrop, irri- 











groves seldom if ever respond suf- 













some comments and raise a few ficiently to irrigation for it to pay. 
questions. Generalizations will sup- Other groves appear to pay well 
ply partial answers only.  Irriga- if irrigated according to needs. But 
tion is another of the many grove da, and California has a few ques- a lack of proper timing and impro- 
operations that needs to be timed tions unanswered also. per amount of water added migit 
and applied according to the needs One of our major problems is” result in lower net returns than 
of the individual grove. The ans- when, if ever, to irrigate. When if no water had been added and 
wers to irrigation questions must be tre soil moisture is considered to the trees come through in just as 
verly largely determined by the in- be insufficient for the tree, wate) good condition. 

dividual grove manager for the in- is sometimes added. This addition The total rainfall annually in the 
dividual grove. of water is usually called irriga- citrus area of Florida is usually 


We have been going places in tion. One definition is: “Irrigation ample for citrus production. How- 









a hurry with citrus irrigation with- is the application of water to the ever, the distribution of rainfall 
in the past few years. Some grow- land in lieu of rainfall.’ This defi- may be such that critically dry 
ers have invested from $400 to nition is broad and is not related periods occur. Rainfall averaged 
$600 per acre in irrigation equip- to the exact needs of citrus or 52.6 inches annually for the 16 
ment. An investment of $500 per frequency of application. The re- easons of 1934-50 at 15 weathe 















acre is quite an investment and sults are that a grove is termed an _ stations scattered throughout _ the 


means quite an annual cost in in- irrigated grove if it is irrigated citrus area. With ideal distribution 
terest and depreciation. The cost occasionally. Some groves are ir- much less rainfall might be suffi- 
for adding water would be propor- rigated more or less as the need cient for maximum citrus produc- 
tional to the number of applica- arises. Others are irrigated only’ tion. Tree crops generally require 
tions and the amount of water in extreme droughths. Some are substantial amounts of moisture 





COST AND EFFICIENCY IN THE USE OF NITROGEN APPLIED, 1937-50 


Trees 0 vears of age and 1 percent Crrapefruit 
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Under 0 oked ist $141 $.29 
0 to 39 22.5 417 152 37 
10 to .49 19.38 78 150 10 d , , 
50 to .59 12.9 Li 161 51 bo.0 s15 2 4 14 “ & 12 ) 
50 to .69 7.6 02 161 3 8.4 275 14 11 i 17 12 ’ 9 
70 to .99 10.6 231 148 64 15.0 218 115 3 ; l 1 il lt l 
1°00 & over H.0 166 148 &4 11.5 ru 108 7S 11 » 1 
*Figures with minus sign (—) means advantage of irrigated groves 
Source: Unpublished data of the Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


















added. At the present time total 
irrigation costs are usually around 
5 cents per box per application 


not irrigated before the trees go and citrus is no exception. lhe 
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into a permanent wilt. Compar- evergreen citrus trees use moisture 





able groves would not show the throughout the year with consider- 










with a 300-box yield. 

Irrigation is not a new thing.f 
It was practiced in Egypt and Per-§ 
sia over 4,000 years ago. Accord-i 


same results under extreme _irri- able variations as to the needs at 
gation practices. different seasons and condition 
Many factors involved Citrus records 

There are many factors involved In 1919-50 the Florida Agricul- 
when considering moisture for cit- tural Extension Service had records 
Brus throughout the year—and it is on 106 irrigated groves over 10 


ing to the Bible, irrigation origi- 
nated about the same time and 
at about the same place as man. 
In Genesis 2:10 we have the state- 
ment: “And a river went out of 









12-months job. Some of the years of age and 93 groves that 
mractors to be considered are kind were not irrigated. Groves under 










mof soil, depth of soil, organic mat- the classification of irrigated  in- 


Eden to water the garden.” With ter content, hardpan, subsoil, eleva- clude all groves that were irrigated 
all the intervening time we have#i tion, topography, local climatic con- and those that were usually irri- 
had, we still have not found all; I ditions, temperature, natural and vated when the management deemed 







. . . ~ . +t tifinic | P ve > . ° e ° 
the answers to irrigation. —— ial drainage, water table, it advisable to irrigate Some 
° ° » hag : : 
nia citrus is more dependent on yWage of tree, stage of tree growth groves, no doubt, received adequate 
irrigation for moisture than is Flor-Ua#vand fruit development, variety, root- (Continued on page 13) 
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The Future Of... 
orida’s Citrus Industry 


position which Florida oc- 





among the forty-eight states WALTER J. MATHERLY 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF 
NESS ADMINISTRATION, 
UNIV. OF FLORIDA 


differs greatly from the posi- 
ecupnied yesterday. Florida 
is not the same state as 
which existed fifty years ago; 2row 
is it the same state as that AT CITRUS GROWERS INSTITUTE, = 3129,000,000. 
existed twenty-years ago; or CAMP McQUARRIE, AUG. 21 1950 
ten years ago; it has under- 
a series of fundamental 
‘s—changes that are political, 5] season to tke gross value 
and cultural as well as eco- approximately $230,000,000. O 
More than a double decade the total value of all Florida fruit 
we ceased to be an_ infant and vegetables amounting to $385, 
of self-sufficing farmers, or 000,000 in 1950-51, ‘itru repre 
self-contained lumber-mill communi- sented about 60 per cent. The 
of small isolated tourist towns yalue of citrus fruits in Florida 
cities. We have grown up; exceeded by some $20,000,000 the 
we have achieved adulthood; we e¢ogmbined 1950-51 value of live 
have developed into a mature state = stock, poultry and eggs, dairy | 


of inter-dependent manufacturing ducts and general field crops. fuding re + estimated 


industries, of inter-connected recrea- While comparable figures for it 56 mpared witi the 
tional and distributing centers, of other industries in 1950-51 are not workers in ot! indu 

interrelated urban communities. We available, Florida’s factories pro- ¢ th Indy \ ranks 
have attained high distinction not duced goods manufactured withii igh. ‘orestry gether wit its 


only in tre South, but also in the’ the state in 1947 to the total allied industries emp 10,000; 


We have become the most of $819,000,000 whic is : manufacturing fant With even oO} 

lal as well as the fastest greater than the gross value : ore people on th Il employ 

growing state south of the Potomac’ output of the citrus industry it 88,100;  non-manufacturit enter- 

and east of the Rio Grande, the 1950-51. In 1950, wages and pro- Prises, 320,700; and tl st in- 
Republic of Texas to the contrary prietor’s income from manufactur- ustry, #4,000. 

notwithstanding. ing in Florida was $249,000,000 and II 


I is dividends, interest and_ rent he citrus industry is of 
Of great importance to the chang- earned by Florida’s manufacturing 1c reat importance to the chang- 


ing life and economy of Florida corporations are added _ thereto, ing life and economy of Florida 


by many 


is the presence of the citrus indus-  Florida’s total income from manu- a since its future is held 


try The citrus industry of Flor- facturing in 1950 was $340,000,000. to be uncertain, it is necessary to 
ida yielded products in the 1950- Similar income from the citrus in- know not only where this industry 
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is at present but also where it is 
going. In the high Sierra Nevada 
mountains of the West, there lives 
a hermit who from his cabin looks 
down in pity and bewilderment up- 
on other men of larger aspirations. 
He tells a tale of his encountering 
a little group of Alpine climbers 
lost in a mountain fastness, who, 
upon being given their location, 
cried incredulously, “But how did 
we get here?” The Sierra hermit 
drily replied: “If you ain’t got the 
answer to that question, I ain’t 
got none that fits. If you’re going 
anywhere in particular up here, 
you better figger out first how t’ 
git there, ’cause by just goin’ 
afore you know where you’re goin’, 
you can git to a powerful lot of 
places where you don’t want to be. 

Where the citrus industry of 
Florida is going depends upon sev- 
eral factors. To begin with, it de- 
pends upon the outflow of produc- 
tion. Citrus production is rapidly 
increasing both in Florida and in 
the nation. Florida leads all other 
states in the citrus output. Of 
181,000,000 boxes of citrus fruits 
produced in the United States in 
the 1950-51 Florida 
duced 105,500,000 boxes, California 
61,000,000, Texas 10,000,000 and 
Arizona 4,500,000. Florida’s share 
of the total U. S. crop was 58 per 
While United States produc- 
increased from 145,000,000 
boxes in 1940-41 to 181,000,000 
boxes in 1950-51, or 24 per cent, 
Florida’s production increased from 
55.8 million in 1940-41 to 
105.5 million in 1950-51, or 89 
per cent. Of 105.5 million boxes 
produced in Florida in 1950-51, 
67.3 million were oranges, 
33.2 million greatfruit, and 5 mil- 
lion tangerines and limes. Flor- 
ida’s percentage of increase in cit- 
rus production from 1940-41 to 
1950-51 was more than 3% times 
greater than that of the United 
States as a whole. 

The same situation exists more 
or less with respect to citrus 
acreage. While acreage in citrus 
groves in Florida increased from 
342,800 in 1940-41 to 438,500 in 
1950-51 or 30 percent, acreage in 
the United States increased from 
770,900 in 1940-41 to 821,000 in 
1950-51 or only 6 per cent. It is 
estimated that as of June 30, 1951, 
there were 62,000 acres of non- 
bearing groves in Florida, that for 
the next four years there will be 
added to bearing groves an aver- 
age of 15,500 acres per year and 
that by 1956 Florida’s total bear- 
ing groves will be approxmiately 
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season, pro- 


cent. 
tion 


boxes 


boxes 
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500,000 acres. Of 28.1 million 
citrus trees growing in commercial 
groves in Florida 20.1 million are 
orange trees, 6.5 million are grape- 
fruit trees and 1.5 million are tan- 
gerines. 

Since the production of citrus 
fruits is rapidly on the increase 
in Florida, what, if anything, may 
be done on the supply side of the 
market to control the situation and 
to insure continuing stability? That 
question is difficult to answer but 
is not a catch question. It seems 
that there is gq club in New York 
that requires every member every 
year to ask every other member 
one question. If the member can 
not answer the question asked, he 
is fined $25. But before the fine 
is assessed, the member asking the 
has to be able to give 
answer; otherwise has 

One day a mem- 
asked may a 


question 
the correct 
to pay the fine. 
ber and 
ground squirrel dig his hole in the 
ground without heaping up any 
dirt around the hole on the out- 
side. The member to whom the 
question replied: 
“That 
be answered. 
pay the fine.” 
ing the question said: “Oh 
it can be answered. The ground 
squirrel begins to dig at the bot- 
tom of the hole.’”’” The other mem- 
sputtered: “‘But how can the 
squirrel get down to the 
of the hole to dig?” The 
asking the original 
replied: “That is 


arose how 


addressed 
silly; it 
will 


was 

cannot 
have to 
ask- 


yes, 


question is 
You 
The member 


ber 
ground 
bottom 
member 
tion calmly 
question.” 
To bring about continuing stabili- 
ty in Florida’s citrus industry on 
the supply side of the market sev- 
eral measures have been suggested: 
1. Volume proration of fresh fruit 
shipments. It is argued that this 
would take care of all the other 
problems. If there is a mar- 
keting agreement and it is made 
effective to keep the 5lst car 
out of g &0-car market it is 
contended everything would be 
alright. It is assumed that 
orderly marketing including the 
control of surplus would lead to 
the sale of more citrus because 
confidence would be established 
in our price structure and that 
wholesalers and retailers would 
push our products more vigor- 
ously. While this argument has 
real merit, it is necessary, as 
Wayne Reitz has pointed out to 
go beyond volume proration of 
fresh fruit shipments. 
Control of surplus output. It is 
contended that this would do al- 
most everything that needs to 
be done But the handling of 
surplus at particular times dur- 
ing the marketing season is not 
enough, It is necessary to go 
further and to take care of sur- 


ques- 
your 
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plus so that it will not result 
in ruinous prices for the whole 
crop. Consequently, an _ equit- 
able method of eliminating the 
surplus portion of the crop or of 
diverting it to non-commercial 
uses becomes of primary im- 
portance, 
Assessment of penalties—t ax 
penalties or otherwise—on new 
plantings. This would require 
either legislative action or the 
signing of agreements that might 
be difficult to accomplish. More- 
over, such arrangements would 
require enforcement procedures 
that are not likely to be easily 
administered. 

All of these measures seek to in- 


fluence price by influencing <up- 
ply. Control of supply in the short 
run is the most effective means of 
affecting prices because “the rates 
of increase in supply are at times 
greater than the more gradual in- 
crease in demand.” But even in 
the long as well as short run sup- 
ply cannot be ignored. It must 
always be considered in its relation- 
ships to demand. 
Ill 
The future of 
industry depends not only on the 
outflow of production, but ulso 
on the outlet to markets. Supply 
demand are the ultimate deter- 

They represent 

of the price equa- 

Each interacts upon the other. 

If supply is in excess of demand it 

is argued that there is underpro- 

duction. But overproduction and 
underproduction have meaning only 
with respect to demand—with re- 
spect to consumption. It is 
tended that there is no such thing 
as overproduction anyway. Whether 
in the long run or in the _ short 
run, the problem with which we are 
confronted, it is insisted, is that 
of underconsumption. Consequent- 
ly, the increasingly rapid outflow 
of production will be good or bad 
depending only upon whether or 
not there are increased outlets to 
markets—upon whether or not de- 
mand keeps pace with supply. 

The demand for citrus fruits is 
not fixed. It is elastic; it can be 
changed; it can be increased— in- 
creased in several ways: 

1. By extended use of advertising. 
Consumers require education— 
education designed to create de- 
sire on their part to purchase 
at satisfactory prices more cit- 
trus products than they have 
consumed in the past or than 
they are consuming in the pre- 
sent. There are three levels of 
consumers demand: high—where 
buyers know what their wants 
are and seek to satisfy them; 
middle—where buyers are clear- 
ly aware of their wants but do 
not know how to appease them 
and are ready to be told what 


Florida’s citrus 


and 
minants of 
opposite 
tion. 


price. 
sides 


con- 
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to do; and lower—where buyers 
are only vaguely aware of their 
wants and look for direction as 
to what, where, when and how 
much to buy. It has been said 
that consumers are conscious of 
only about one-half of their wants 
and want suggestions for the 
other half. 

2. By improvement of quality of 
fresh and _ processed products 
rough better handling in pack- 
ing houses and processing plants 
ind in channels of distribution. 
By utilization of improved dis- 
pensers for fresh fruits, frozen 
oncentrates and beverage bases. 
By employment of highly de- 
eloped programs of sales pro- 
notion and merchandising. 
y imereased sales in foreign 
narkets. 

IV 

of Florida’s 

only on 

on 


citrus 
the 
the 


he future 
istry depends not 
let to markets but 
ome of national economic ex- 
sions—on the outcome of the 
ibilities of further economic 
gress. What is progress? When 
are just getting used to some- 

g and somebody invents some- 
ling else that you won’t have time 

get used to until somebody in- 

nts something else, that’s 

ss. Progress is swapping 

ubles for old. Progress is 
riding ourselves with bigger better 
run around in. Progress 

making more and more machines 
to provide us with leisure 
in which to be act 
foolish, to hunt for parking places 
or to get hurt in automobile acci- 
dents. 

The United States yet 
reached the end of its golden age 
of growth—its economic develop- 
ment, its commercial and industrial 
accomplishments. The American sys- 
tem of private enterprise may have 
its up and downs—its alternating 
periods of prosperity and depres- 
sion; but it is not stagnant; it is 
not stymied; it is not standing 
still; it is not on the way out. 
The age of American conquest is 
not over. We have not done every- 
thing that needs to be done. While 
the future may be uncertain at 
particular points, it will present us 
with more challenging opportuni- 
ties than either the present or the 
past. Our quest for a better order 
of things has only just begun. 
Hence we cannot afford to pause 
hesitantly now; to put aside prom- 
ises of further progress; or to be 
upset by the false prophets of 
gloom, of doom or even of the 
possibility of a bust or a runaway 
boom, 

In his book entitled Controlling 
Factors 


also 


pro- 
new 
pro- 


cles to 


more 


time bored, to 


has not 


in Economic Development, 
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published in 1949, Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton argued that the natural 
resources and productive capacity 
of the United States could, in 2049 
or 100 years hence, support a popu- 
lation of 300,000,000 at a standard 
of living eight times as high as 
that which existed in 1949. In 
this bright future, each American, 
Dr. Moulton goes on to say, would 
be able to spend eight times as 
much as he spent in 1949 for food, 
16 times as much for housing, 20 
times as much for clothing and 33 
times as much for recreation and 
travel. 

Further proof of prospects of 
industrial progress in the United 
States may be found in the report 
of the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission published in June, 1952. 
In this report, it is predicted by 
the Commission after’ eighteen 
months study that the need for in- 
dustrial raw materials would in- 
crease 50 to 60 per cent by 1975 
to support a doubling of the gross 
national product to an annual rate 
of $566,000,000,000, a population 
of 193,000,000 and 20,000,000 in- 
crease in the working force of this 
country to 82,000,000. With this 
prospective increase in the number 
of people gainfully employed and 
with the doubling of the gross na- 
tional product, the demand for cit- 
rus products and other consumers’ 
the demand for 
goods may be _ stepped 
levels undreamed of in the 

Indeed by 1975, it may 
be necessary to double the output 
of Florida’s citrus industry in order 
to take care of the demand of con- 
sumers. 


goods as well as 
producers’ 
up to 


present. 


Vv 


Finally the future of Florida’s 
citrus industry depends on the out- 
look for private enter- 
prise. Private which is 
based on freedom of contract, free 
play of individual initiative, priv- 
ate ownership of wealth, and mo- 
tivation of private profits is no 
longer private; it is no longer free 
to pursue its own policies; it is no 
longer permitted to put its own 
programs into effect unmolested. 
As Summer Slichter of Harvard 
has pointed out, a series of im- 
portant changes have occurred in 
the first half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury which fundamentally affect 
business management—fundament- 
ally affect the operation of priv- 
ate business units everywhere. 

These changes are of three kinds: 


1. The transformation of the eco- 
nomy of the nation from that 
of free private to that of gov- 


business 
business 
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ernment guided enterprise. In 
earlier days when a_ neighbor 
dropped in for g call instead 
of calling in for a drop, when 
a dollar would purchase a basket- 
ful of groceries and when I did 
my courting in a horse and 
buggy rather than a _ conver- 
tible, it was believed that priv- 
ate business could be trusted to 
run itself; that since labor and 
capital could freely move from 
one industry to another, people 
would be able to get the kinds 
and qualities of goods and serv- 
ices produced which they wanted; 
and that competition would al- 
ways keep quality up and prices 
down. At present, these no- 
tions no longer prevail. It is 
government controls and public 
policies, not the drive of private 
profits, that determine what and 
how much is produced at pre- 
sent, what incomes and how 
muc are received and what 
labor and capital may do or 
may not do. 

2. The development of the welfare 

state. The welfare. state is 
founded upon the payment of 
incomes according to needs rather 
than according to productivity. 
Provisions are made by govern- 
ment for old age pensions, for 
unemployment and sickness in- 
surance, for education of every- 
body, for taking care of the 
widows and orphans and for re- 
lief of other persons of varying 
disabilities. Too often what has 
been done is in the form of 
handouts and to get votes rather 
than to meet the legitimate needs 
of those who really deserve pub- 
lic assistance. 
The shift of power from em- 
ployers to employees. Business 
managers no longer hold undis- 
puted sway. Their influence 
has declined. The strength of 
labor unions has increased. Since 
the number of wage earners 
and salaried workers has so ex- 
panded that “three out of four 
persons in the United States are 
on someone ele’s payroll,” those 
workers demand of employers 
more and more participation in 
the affairs of business manage- 
ment, 

But as a result of these changes 
the American system of free enter- 
prise which has attracted the best 
of American brains in the past, 
which has made this country the 
most powerful industrial nation in 
the world and which has provided 
us with standards of living unsur- 
passed by any other parts of the 
earth is under fire today—under 
fire from many quarters. There 
are those within our gates who 
would abolish this system  alto- 
gether and who would substitute 
therefor other systems—systems 
which are alien to the ways of 
Americanism. Due to the presence 
of mistaken idealists and the mili- 
tant maneuvers of misguided minor- 
ities, even some businessmen are 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Costs Of Picking And Hauling 
Florida Citrus Fruits--- 


Cc S f handling citrus fruit, 


fro the tree to the processing 


plant, for the 1950-51 season are 


summarized for nine operators by 


type of fruit. Services studied 


were buying and selling, picking, 


whic” included delivery to the road- 


hauling from roadside t 
plant. All of the 


two, were specializing 


side, and 
the processing 
except 


firms, 


n this kind of business. Two 


located 1 Lake County, five 
Hillsborough and 


total 


Polk, one in 


one in Orange County. Then 


services performed 


380,000 


volume f all 


ranged from boxes to 


slightly more than 3,000,000 boxes. 


No sampling lure was used 


proce 


in determining the cooperators and 


known how well the 


ned represents the in 


dustry. perhaps, were above 


averacve ze of operation. 


Data were obtained only from 
: 


firms with 
tual cost \ 


div ided by 


detailed records of ac- 


few items of cost 


were estimation in orde 


to obtain uniformity of accounts, 


but total costs were not cranged 


from the book record. Some oper- 


ators had good financial records, 


incomplete re- 


but no record, on 


eord of number of boxes of 


each type * fruit handled, and 
t} ot 
summary. 

The 


nation of 


were, used in the 


following is a brief expla 


costs were allocated 


now 


to the wiou services performed, 
and di 


Cost 


tributed y ype of 


first obtained in 


from records, such as 


labor, repair telephone and_ tele 


graph. If more detail was 
furthe 


iary records o1 


on total costs, they 
| 


SuDSI1 


were 
analyzed from 


by estimation of the operator. 


Labor was subdivided into classes 


(1) (2) 
Orange 200,000 
Grapefruit 
Tangerine 
Total 


180,000 
20,000 


100,000 


tumn 4 x 100 


needed’ 


A. H 
AGRICI 


SPURLOCK, ASSOCIATE 
TURAL ECONOMIST 
| eee 
H. G. HAMILTON 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
DEPT. OF AtiRI. ECONOMICS, FL: 
AGRI. EXP. STA., GAINESVILLE 


from payroll records and piece 


rates. 
Next, 
to three 


total costs were allocated 


departments or types of 


operation: (1) buying and selling, 
crews, (3) 
Some 


categories; 


(2) picking with own 


hauling, trucks, costs 
fell 


the management 


own 


naturally into these 


was asked to esti- 


mate the allocation of some others. 


Buying and selling costs, and haul- 


were not separated by 
fruit. 


costs 


ine’ costs 
type of Contract picking and 
both as 


type of 


mixed, 
and 


are not 


hauling were 
to services 


fruit 


performed 


included, and shown 


in the summary. 

Finally, costs allocated to picking 
fruit 
type of 


further subdivided by 
fruit 


erapefruit 


were 


picked, into oranges, 


tangerines. Labor 


distributed 


and 
costs for picking 
fruit 
picking 


were 
by type of from an 


of tre 


analysis 


payroll, and from 


piece rates for all piece-rate work- 
ers. Other 
the three 


order of the 


cost items were pro- 
fruit in 


estimated 


rated to types of 


inverse aver- 
age number of boxes a picker could 
the 


higher 


pick in a day as 
This 


costs for 


estimated by 


operators. resulted in 


{per-box tangerines and 


slowel per-box costs for grapefruit 


than a straig*t box-basis 


proration 


would have given. 


An illustration of how this works 


is given below: 


5.000% 


1O0.00 


0-51 Season 


For a firm which picked 400,000 
boxes of citrus, 
of fruit 


cent of 


distributed by type 
54.47 
picking costs 


as s-own above, 
the 


labor) 


per- 
citrus 
have een 


(except would 


charged to picking instead 
of 50 
that 
borne 


orange 


percent. It will be noted 
would 
percent of the 
only tl 


box vi 


tangerine picking 


10.12 
costs 


head instead of 


percent which a stright 


would have given. 
The 


types of fruit, as estimated by 
100% 


rate of picking the va 


firms, with oranges as 


aged as follows: 


ype of fruit Relative 


pickir 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Tangerines 


100.0 

133.6 

5A 

The 
1950-51 for 


average costs per box 


nine firms, eng 


primiarly in picking and ha 
fruit 


cannery, 


from the grove to 
Table | 


performed. 


citrus 
are given in 
type of service 
The 


sold by 


average volume bought 


firms was 9-4 
this 
contractors and some by the fi 
Nine 
average of 617,326 boxes with t 
the grove to 
1950-51. F 
firms averaged 
each. Of this 


26.4 pel 


seven 


boxes. Some of was haulec 


own trucks. firms hauled 


own trucks from 


cannery during 
picked by eig ct 
529,411 


percent 


boxes 
Was Oranges, 


grapefruit and 1.3 percent tar 
the 


tangerines 


ines. Only four of eight o 


ators picked with tl 


Own Crews. 


Buying and selling cost of ci 


includes the salaries and broke 


paid buyers, car expense, 


phone and telegraph, a_ portion 
office 


overhead 


the management and 


aries and general 


penses, 


Hauling costs include all dri 


(6) 
307,692 54.47% 
200,000 35.41% 
57,142 10.12% 


564,834 100.00 % - 
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truck 
manage- 
Contract 
in 


and mechanics’ wages, ex- 


of 


costs. 


and a 
overhead 


eliminated, 


pense portion 


ment and 
except 


amounts 


was 
where 
in, 


hauling 
small 


cases 


were left 
of boxes 


two 
because t number 
not determined. 


Picking costs include all amounts 


e 


was 


paid labor for picking and delivery 


to the roadside, truck 


and a portion of the manage- 


grove ex- 
pens¢ 
and general overhead expense. 
Picking to the 
types of fruit from payroll analyses 
and Costs for 


men 


labor was allocated 


piece rates. work- 


\verage Costs Per Box of 


r of Operators 


Volume boxes 


Foreman 
ers 
ers 

Drivers 
way Drivers 


anics 


Labor 


Oil, Grease 


s, Taxes, Bonds 
nee 
ation 
t Operating 
ent Rental 
ct Hauling 
laneous Expense 
ement 
‘ 
ers & Brokerage 
Supplies 
hone & Telegraph 
& Wate 


Picking 
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subscriptions, donations, 
and 
workmen’s compensation 
When the 
the owner 


unpaid, 


auditing, social 


and the 
an 


by 
was 


security 


estimated 


legal 


taxes. 


amo 
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and 
and 


business was operated 
management 


unt 


was added as management compen- 


sation. 
management, 

The _ total 
selling, picking 
the 
in 


cost for 
and 
to 


from the 


plant 


grove 
1950-51 
oranges, 


and 


cents for 


grapefruit 71.08 


and Hauling Citrus 


Hauling range 


buying’ 
hauling’ 


averaged 


99 7° 
32.7 ‘ 


Fruit, 


Some of the firms had paid 


and 
citrus 


processing 


cents 
cents 


S Grape 


12.51 


for 


for 


1950-51 


king 
fruit 


Tangerines 


Nine 


hauling should be somewhat more 
for oranges than grapefruit. Tan- 
gerines require more careful hand- 
ling and lighter loading than other 
fruit and are the most expensive 
type to haul. 

Buying and 
aged 3.84 cents 
types of fruit. 

None of the 
includes interest on 
tal. Interest paid by the firms 
for use of operating capital in- 
cluded, though only about half the 
firms had interest expense. 


costs aver- 
for all 


selling 


per box 


in Table 1 
invested 


cost 
capi- 


is 


season 





All 
Buying 
Picking 


Operations 
& Selling 
& Hauling 


Grapefruit 


Tangerines 





Per 


Ox 


Oranges 





OOD 


than vents 


piece rate were 


adjusted 


ers not paid on a 
volume 
page 2. The 
of 17.61 
for orange pickers as shown 
in Table 1 
of all rates paid during the 
Most paying 


cents 


on an 
illustrated 
per 


prorated 


bas on 


as 


average cost box 
cent 
represents a composite 
season. 


15 
budded 


operators reported 


per box for picking 


and 
grapefruit 


cents box 
the 
17 
11 
the 


nine 
early 


oranges 
for 
with 


per 
in season, 
to 


or 


increases up cents on 
and 10 


later 


cents on 


oranges 


grapefruit in season. 
Rates for picking seedling oranges 
for fruit 
20 cents 


of 
on 


budded 
to 30 
12 cents 

few 


than 
from 


were higher 
varied 


box. <A 


ana 


per rate per 


box was noted grape- 
fruit. It to 
separate the picking costs of budded 

seedling but budded 
nges were the type predominate- 
picked by all 
Miscellaneous 
many small 
s freight and express, loss on em- 
pl supplies, 
travel and entertainment, advertise- 
ment and public relations, dues, 


a 


was not practical 


and oranges, 


ly operators, 
expense in 
items, 


Table 
1 includes such 
a 
advances, 


yee some 


Only a 
tangerines 


tangerines. 
of 
picking only and 


sample 
For 


very 
was 


sn 
obtain 


delivering’ 


1all 
ed. 
to 


roadside, costs averaged 28.36 cents 


for oranges, 


fruit and 56.93 cents 


ines. 


Hauling costs 


averaged 


18.62 cents for grape- 


for tanger- 


10.31 


cents per box for all types of fruit. 


Oranges weigh more 


grapefruit, and thus 


Krequenes 


per 
the 


box 


cost 


Distribution 


(irapefruit, 8 


Total 


cost per 
(Cents) 


Li 


19.99 
23.99 
24—27.99 
28 1.99 
oo 


Total number 


\verage cost 


per 


Table 3 Frequency 


Girove to 


Cost per box 
(Cents) 


99 


Total number 


ot 


Distribution 


box 


firms 


box 


firms 


Average cost per box 


of 
Cannery, 


than 


of 


of 


Cost 


Cost 


i-irms, 


9 Firms, 


Capital invested in land, build- 
ings, trucks and other equipment 
averaged $86,117.00 firm for 
six firms or $91.95 per 1,000 boxes 
kandled. The volume _ here 
taken as the total number of 
on which any _ service 
formed. Interest at 
would to about 
cent 


per 


was 
boxes 
was per- 
on this 
one-half 


5% 
amount 
per box. 


(Continued on page 10) 


Per Box for Picking and 


1950-51 Season 


Oranges 


Oranges Grapefruit 


Number of Firms 


Box for Hauling Citrus Fruit From 


1950-51 


Number 


Per 
Season 


of 
(Number) 


firms 
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COSTS OF PICKING AND HAUL- 
ING FLORIDA CITRUS FRUITS, 
1950-51 SEASON 
(Continued from page 9) 

Revenue from sales of fruit and 
services was obtained from most 
of the firms but it could not be 
divided by type of fruit or service 
performed. Two of the nine firms 
showed a loss on all operations 
for 1950-51, two were very near 
the break-even point and two were 
not obtained. From rates which 
were reported as current in the 
industry as a basis for estimating 
costs and prices, it appears that 
most operators who made a profit, 
Table 4 
Picking, and Hauling 


~ Total cost per box Oranges 


(Cents) 
2129.9 
30—35.99 
36 41.99 


12 17.99 


tetsotes 


THE CirTRVUE 





made it from the operation of buy- 
ing and selling fruit. This was 
hazardous and resulted in some 
losses but also seems to have been 
the principal source of profit. 

Only one record was found from 
which it was possible to compare 
the number of field boxes picked 
with the number of boxes sold, 
cannery weight. In this case the 
oranges sold during the season were 
2.7 percent more than the boxes 
picked, but grapefruit sold 
0.2 percent less than picked. 

Variations in total costs per box 
for the various services are shown 
in Tables 2, 3 and 4. 


were 


Frequency Distribution of the Total Cost Per Box for Buying and Selling, 
Citrus 


1950-51 Season 
Grapefruit Tangerines 
Number of Firms 











48 94.99 2 

54 59.99 1 

60 65.99 

66—71.99 2 

72—77.99 

78 83.99 1 
Total number of firms s 8 4 
Average cost per box 12.51¢ 2.4 aC 71.08¢ 


AHS :fw—1/12/5: 
Exp. Sta., Ag 


CONTROL OF PURPLE SCALE 
ON CITRUS WITH PARATHION 

(Continued trom inside front cover) 
Florida over a 4-year period. In 
one experiment where oil emulsion 
gave better control the difference 
was slight and nonsignificant. 

For heavy infestations, particu- 
larly on grapefruit and Temple or- 
ange trees receiving copper and 
nutritional sprays, the minimum ef- 
fective concentration was 2 pounds 
of 15-percent or 1 pound of 25- 
percent wettable parathion per 100 
gallons of water. Two applications 
a year were sometimes necessary, 
especially if the first spraying’ was 
done early in the spring. 

For light infestations 1 pound 
of 15-percent wettable parathion 
per 100 gallons was satisfactory if 
applied with thorough coverage. 
Two sprayings a year with this 
lower concentration gave better 
year-around control than a single 
spraying. Parathion emulsion con- 
centrate gave control 
to that from 
powder. 

Parathion was found to be com- 
patible with wettable sulfur, basic 
copper sulfate, and certain sum- 
mer miticides, and so can be used 
in combination sprays. It thus 


comparable 
parathion wettable 


has a distinct advantage over oil 
emulsion, which is incompatible with 
the routine sulfur sprays and must 
The elimi- 


be applied separately. 





nation of one or more applications 
from the annual spray program 
would more than offset the higher 
cost of the parathion. 

Parathion was used in_ spring, 
summer, fall, and winter months 
with no damage to grapefruit or 
orange trees or fruits. Fruits from 
trees sprayed with parathion were 
bright in color and high in external 
and internal quality. No external 
residues of parathion were detected 
at picking time, nor was any para- 
thion found in the juice, but a 
minute quantity remained in the 
Trees sprayed late in the 
year with oil were much inferior 
in quality to the parathion-sprayed 
or the unsprayed trees. 

For control of heavy infestations 
late in the year, parathion was a 
satisfactory material. 


peels. 


THE FUTURE OF FLORIDA’S 
CITRUS INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 7) 
inclined to make excuses, if not to 
apologize outright for their money- 
making. 

But no excuses as_ to money 
making are necessary, Money mak- 
ing is not a transgression of divine 
law; it is not sinful; it is not some- 
thing to be condoned; it is not a 
species of human conduct that leads 
to moral degradation. It is an 
undertaking that is essential to at- 
tainment of the good life—or at 
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least to the attainment of the good 
things of life. The time has come, 
I think, for businessmen everywhere 
to go on the offensive—to go on the 
offensive in favor of profit making; 
in favor of the old fashioned vir. 
tues of hard work, of saving and 
investing, and of balancing budgets 
whether public or private; for afte 
all, the best defense whether jp 
business, in football, in war, or 
anywhere else is a strong ani! vig. 
orous offense. 

Entirely too characteristic of the 
present, to be wholly facetious, js 
the reply of a father to his son 
which is contained in the following 
verses: 

“Father, must I go out to work? 
No! No! My darling son, 

We’re living now on Easy Street 
With funds from Washingtor 
We’re cared for now by Uncle Sam 
So don’t get exercised, 

We do not need to care a damn 
Because we’re subsidized. 

But if he’s going to treat us well, 
And give us milk and honey 
Please tell me, Daddy, where the hell 
He’s going to get the money‘ 
Don’t worry Child, there is no hitch 
About this glorious plan 

He’ll get the money from the rich 
To help the Common Man. 

But, Father, won’t there come a time 
If we take all their cash 

And they are left without a dime 
When things will go to smas! 
Son, you need a lot of seasoning, 
You nosy little brat 

You do too damn much reasoning 
To be a Bureaucrat.” 


CITRUS INSECT CONTROL 
FOR SEPTEMBER 1952 


(Continued fram page 3) 
since spring. 

Wherever scale control is needed 
a combination spray of 1 to 1 2/3 
pounds of parathion plus 5 to 6 
pounds of sulfur per 100 gallons 
is recommended. Oil sprays can 
be used but an application made 
in September is very likely to ad- 
versely affect the solids and retard 
coloring of the fruit for 8 to 12 
weeks. 

Timely Suggestions: Check the 
tops of trees for rust mite and 
scale. The tree top is the most 
exposed part of the tree to rain 
and wind but it receives the least 
amount of spray and dust. 

Keep up the control of rust mites 
on young trees to prevent greasy 
spot and a subsequent leaf drop 
during the winter. 

For more detailed 
refer to the 1952 
Program” or consult the Citrus 
Experiment Station at Lake Al- 
fred or Fort Pierce. 


information 
“Better Fruit 
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Reduction of Organic Matter 


In Citrus Press Liquor... 
By Aerated Yeast Propagation 


he production of feed yeast 
utilis) from 
liquors has 


because it 


(Torulopsis certain 
interested 


offers a 


waste many 
investigators 
means of disposing of the wastes 
and at the same time obtaining a 
product which would pay at least 


part of the cost of operation and, 


under favorable conditions return 
a profit. The yeast produced is 
high in protein, rich in the B-com- 
plex vitamins, and valuable for use 


in feeds. 

ese investigations were under- 
taken at the U. S. 
Station on the production of citrus 
waste material in an effort to pro- 
vide an additional outlet for citrus 


Usually this liquor 


Citrus Products 


liquor. 
h been made into a 


press 
molasses at 
some expense and sold for use as 
feed, but at times this operation 
profitable. <A 
propagation was 
reported 


| not been batch 
tem of 
investigated and this was 


1942 (1). A summary of 


yeast 


pon in 
later work in cooperation with the 
| P. Phillips 
Orlando, Florida, 
ous method and 


Canning Company, 


using’ a continu- 
equipment devel- 


oped at the Southern Regional Re- 


earch Laboratory was published in 
1948 (2) Additional work was 
done with the continuous system 


propagation and the re- 
utilization of the or- 


of yeast 
ilts on the 
ganic matter during 
are to be summarized here. 
EXPERIMENTAL 


large propagator had a total 


these studies 





The 
capacity of 800 gallons and was 


capable of holding about 500 gal- 


lons of fermenting liquid during ac- 
tive aeration. Air as fine bubbles was 
idmitted through porous _ aloxite 
tubes fitted in the bottom of the 
propagator. After the initial build- 
ip of culture in the _ propagator, 
the nutrient medium prepared from 
citrus added con- 
\t the same time, an equal volume 
slurry was con- 
from the 


press juice was 


f yeast drawn 


tinuously propagator. 


i/ One of the laboratories of the Bureau 
f Agriculture and Industrial Chem- 
try, Agricultural Research Administra- 
ion, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
tinuously at a predetermined rate. 








M. K. VELDHUIS 
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WINTER HAVEN 
AT ENGINEERING CONFERENCE 
IN GAINESVILLE, MAY 20 


U. S STA., a/ 





Yeast was recovered by centrifug- 
ing and drying the 
a drum drier. 

of the experimental 


propagator of 6- 


concentrated 
slurry on 
In some 
work, a smaller 
gallons capacity was used. The air 
was distributed by means of a tube 
with 1 


aloxite tubes. 


16 inch holes instead of with 


The press liquor used in the yeast 
obtained during 
the commercial manufacture of cit- 


propagation was 


rus feed from waste citrus can- 
ning peel. It had a soluble solids 
content of 8 to 10% (Brix), of 
which about two-thirds consisted of 
sugars. The press liquor was di- 
luted with water in some cases to 
obtain the strength. In 
order to obtain efficient yeast pro- 


ammonium = sulfate was 


desired 


duction 





Oxygen Consumed value was esti- 
mated. In still other cases, the 
reduction in non-volatile organic 
matter and the production of vola- 
tile organic matter were determined. 
Yeast yield was determined by 
separating the yeast, drying, and 
weighing. Non-volatile organic mat- 
ter (soluble) was estimated by re- 
yeast or other sus- 
pended matter, drying under va- 
cuum at 70°F., weighing, ashing, 
weighing again, and noting the loss 
in weight. Volatile organic matter 
was estimated with an Ebulliometer 
and expressed as ethyl alcohol. Con- 
otherwise 


moving any 


ventional methods were 
employed. 

In the first series of experiments, 
the small propagator was used and 
the strength of the feed was varied 
1.5° Brix to 6.6° Brix and 
on utilization of sugars, 
organic 


from 
the effect 
reduction in 
Oxygen 


non-volatile 


matter, Consumed _ value, 
and yeast yield noted. 

In the 
ments, the 
used and the feed rate varied from 


234 gal- 


second series of experi- 


large propagator was 


92 gallons per hour to 









TABLE 1 Iiffects of varying the concentration of teed to the yeast 
propagator 1 
~ a , = “NM 
4 a 
L Fs > 
Ko A 
=: 7 
1 0.6 94 65 71 70 
1.3 oF 63 7 65 
( on 94 i 60 44 
1 ¢ 20 95 19 66 32 
2.1 95 I 74 23 
g 97 50 82 26 
l Detention time in propagator hours: \eration rate 0.27 eu. ft per 
gallon per minute 
2 Based on sugars in feed. 


provide an ample supply 
available form and 
trisodium phosphate was added to 
furnish phosphorus. The pH dur- 
ing propagation was about 4.0 and 
could be varied within limits by 
varying the ratios of the two nutri- 
ents. 

Analyses were made to determine 
the amounts of sugar utilized, and 
amounts of yeast produced. In 
eases, the reduction in the 


added to 
of nitrogen in 


some 


lons per hour, and the effect noted 
on utilization of sugars and yield 
of yeast. 
In the 
ments, the 
used and 


selected, 


series of experi- 
propagator was 
some results have 
showing the effect 
favorable 


third 
large 
again 
been 
of yeast growth under 
conditions on sugar utilization, non- 


volatile organic matter, Oxygen 


Consumed values, yield of volatile 
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indicate that 
of at least 
is necessary 





detention 











experiments 
concentration 
of the feed to the small propagator 























icfactory yeast propagation. 



































intervals of approximately 
significant 
percentage of sugar 


feed was decreased by dilution with 























illustrated again the increased yield 











destruction 
about the same percentage of sugars. 




















non-volatile organic matter show no 
differences 














propagator 
with yeast propagation under favor- 
conditions. 




















variations, but these 

















utilization 
was complete 














two-thirds 
of the organic matter destroyed as 
illustrated by the Oxygen Consumed 
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concentrations. 





value and non-volatile organic mat- 








point of efficient yeast production, 
advisable 








volatile organic matter was obtained 
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experiments are given in ‘Table 
showing the 


collected 
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The yield of vola- 
materials 
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difference 
the percentage utilization of sugars 
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fermentation, considerable 
tion with feed exceeded the growth 
conditions. 

Application has been made of the 


propagation 
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in citrus wastes of about 1% total 
solids by McNary and _ co-workers 
(3). Rapid continuous propagation 
of yeast has possibilities in redue- 
ing the sugar contents of other 
citrus effluents as a_ preliminary 
step to other methods of disposal, 

SUMMARY 

Some typical results showing the 
effectiveness in decreasing the 
amounts of sugar in citrus press 
liquor of a continuous method of 
yeast propagation with Torulopsis 
utilis have been given. The ac- 
tion is rapid and can be completed 
with a detention time of 2.5 to 3 
hours. The depletion of suga is 
virtually complete under a ide 
range of conditions, however under 
some conditions, in addition to 
yeast, which is removed with a 
centrifuge, substantial quantities 
of volatile materials (alcohol and 
esters) may be formed. The yeast 
propagation rapidly utilizes he 
sugars which constitute about two- 
thirds of the soluble solids in cit- 
rus press liquor. The remaining 
organic materials are likely to con- 
sist of pectin, pectic degradation 
products, glycosides (naringin nd 
Fesperidin), and salts of citric acid. 
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DOES GROVE IRRIGATION 
PAY? YES AND NO 


(Continued from page 4) 


moisture added. Others were irri- 
vated less adequately. The aver- 
age yield of the 106 _ irrigated 
groves was 291 boxes at 30 years 
of age. The nonirrigated groves 
had an average yield of 366 boxes 


e same age, a difference of 
xxes in favor of the nonirri- 


groves. Production costs i 
higher per acre and per box | h S Adh 
e irrigated groves, resulting e€ uper esive 


turns above operating costs 
icre being $169 lower on the 


* 
ited groves. Tre price of fruit ustin U “ur 
ged $1.95 per box on all these 
1949-50 season was the 


d within the past 13 seasons OFTEN IMITATED 
‘-50) when irrigated groves 

i to produce higher yields than but 

rigated. The average for that 

i was 10 boxes higher on ir- 

ited groves. These 10 extra NEVER DUPLICATED 

s of fruit did not pay irri- 

n costs and other added ex- 

es on irrigated groves. Costs 

rrigated eroves were higher 

returns above operating costs Exaggerated claims are often 


iged $29 less per acre on the 


made for ordinary ground 


rated groves over the 13° sea- ’ . 
of 1937-50. Et sulphurs. Don’t be misled. 


20 . ; “ones P 
e cost of irrigation for the meu? ELECTRIC is the only sul- 
Vo ~ ao ’ 
eine our 


groves in 1949-50 averaged : ; ; 

;' os phur with superior stick- 
per acre which was 16 per- ; 
of operating costs. Irrigation my ing qualities, better cov- 
varied from nothing on some erage and longer control. 
ves that did not need irrigating 
ng 1949-50 to $124 per acre 
one grove, There were 17 
ves, 16 percent of those irri- 


gated, that had irrigation costs in Compare ELECTRIC Super Adhesive Dusting Sul- 


excess of $40 per acre. Irrigation phur with any other competitive brand on the 
ts averaged $16 per acre or 9 


percent of operating cost over the market. On an efficiency-price basis ELECTRIC 
9 seasons of 1941-50. This was will win for you every time. 

1 cents per box. 

Other indications ; 

It was thought that perhaps: the Buy and try ELECTRIC this season! The increased 
growers who owned their own irri- 
gation equipment through better . 7 . 
olin of tie udeteiiin, st beine age will prove to you why more and more Florida 
rushed for use of equipment on growers prefer ELECTRIC over any other grade 


er groves, more personal inter- 


killing power, the complete and lasting cover- 


est and pride, and other reasons, of sulphur. 


that possible this group might have 
il better results from irrigation 
han those renting equipment. How- C Ls } 
‘ver, tre results showed the rente 
e rented 4 Y 


uipment group had a slight ad- 


/) 
vantage in net returns. Ve y 
It was also thought that possibly 4 t j 
e age of the tree might have y) c.5 


ome bearing on results obtained 


‘rom irrigation but our data show Cc H E M I Cc A L Cc O M P A N Y 


advantage from irrigation at Apopka, Fla. Tampa, Fla. Winter Haven, Fla. Vero Beach, Fla. 
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any bearing age as measured by 
averages of groups of groves. 


Expenditures for fertilizer mater- 
ials 
Added plant food elements in 


the form of commercial fertilizer 
is very important in Florida. Us- 
ing the amount of money spent 
per acre for fertilizer materials in 
grouping these groves into 10 paired 
groups for the 9 seasons of 1941- 
50, the lowest paired group, under 
$20 per acre spent for fertilizer 
materials, showed an advantage of 
$44 per acre in returns above oper- 
ating cost for the irrigated group. 
The second lowest, $20 to $29 spent 


per acre for fertilizer materials, 
showed an advantage of $17 per 
acre for the nonirrigated. The 


third lowest group, $30 to $39 for 
fertilizer, showed $3 per acre ad- 
vantage for the irrigated. The 
other 7 groups showed advantages 
for nonirrigation of from $2 in 
the fourth group to $334 in re- 
turns above operating cost in the 
tenth paired group, which was the 
one with $100 and more spent for 
fertilizer materials per acre. 

This indicates that on groves that 
received less than $20 per acre in 
fertilizer materials, there was an 
advantage of $44 on the irrigated 





BIG VALUE 


Your telephone is a bigger 
value today than ever before. 
Besides reaching more peo- 
ple by telephone every day, 
improvements in service 
also add to its usefulness. 

Consider convenience— 
the time, effort and money- 
saving advantages of your 
telephone—you will still 
find that nothing else gives 
you so much for so litle 


PENINSULAR 


TELEPHONE COMPANY 
SERVICE re Sate! 
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groves. There was little difference 
in the next three groups, $20 to 
$29, $30 to $39, and $40 to $49 
spent for fertilizer, with two of 
these groups showing slight advan- 
tages for nonirrigation. The re- 
maining 6 groups showed decided 
advantages in returns above oper- 
ating cost of the nonirrigated. To 
me this indicates that irrigation 
paid on the average grove that 
received small amounts of fertilizer. 
It also indicates that irrigation was 
only a partial substitute for fertil- 
izer. The evidence here is_ that 
had the irrigated groves that re- 
ceived small amounts of fertilizer 
had the amount of the irrigation 
cost spent for additional fertilizer, 
it would have been more profitable. 
For groves on which more than $50 
per acre was spent for fertilizer 
materials, irrigation did not pay 
on the average grove as it was 
practiced, 
knowing 


There is no way of 
what the results might 
have been had the irrigating been 
done differently. 

Nitrogen per box 


Some growers add nitrogen to 
their grove proportionate to their 
estimate of the yield. Conversely, 
nitrogen per box of fruit is often 
used as a measure of efficiency 
from the nitrogen added 
to the grove. 
sorted into 7 


obtained 
These groves were 
groups on the basis 
of nitrogen added per box of fruit 
harvested. These groupings are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Over the 13-year period of 19387- 
50 there were 1,268 groves that 
were irrigated and 1,724  nonirri- 
gated. Proportionately, there were 


more irrigated groves in the groups 
low in pounds of nitrogen per box 
of fruit. This also means that 
higher proportions of the  nonirri- 
gated groves were in the groups 
high in nitrogen applied per box 
of fruit. But the added cost of 
irrigation counter balanced this ad- 
vantage to the point that returns 
above operating costs in each of 
the 7 groups was higher on the 
nonirrigated groves. 

The added efficiency of nitrogen 
by irrigation to produce more fruit 


to a pound of nitrogen applied 
was not sufficient to off-set the 
added cost involved, resulting in 


all nonirrigated groups being more 
profitable per acre and per box 
than the corresponding irrigated 
groups. It cost more per acre and 
per box over this period to produce 
fruit on these irrigated groves at 
all levels of nitrogen efficiency. 
So much so that each corresponding 
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NACO 


PIONEERS 
AGAIN! 


one of the olc- 
NACO est fertilizer 
companies in America 
pioneers again with th 
newest and most mod 
in th 


Naco is now dis 


ern equipment 
state. 
tributing the finest fer 
tilizer in its history o 
helpful service to th 


grower. 


a traditionally 
NACO known and re 
spected name in fertili 
zer assures superior 
quality which will 
return greater profits to 
the grower. Won’t you 
let us help you with 
You 


can depend on Naco’s 


your problems? 


many years of exper- 
ience to serve you well 


and economically. 





FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
FT. PIERCE, FLA. 
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group was more profitable per acre 
and per box in the nonirrigated 
groves. 

Restatement 

To emphasize by means of re- 
petition—irrigation, if practiced, is 
another grove operation that needs 
to be timed and applied according 
to the needs of the individual grove. 
Some groves seldom if ever respond 
sufficiently to irrigation for it to 
pay. Other groves appear to pay 
well if irrigated when needed in 
the correct amount. But a lack 
of proper timing and too little or 
too much water added might re- 
sult in lower net returns than if 
no water had been added and the 
trees come through in just as good 
ion. If and when care 
is excersied in the determination 
TABLE—Cost and Efficiency 
of the exact time for irrigation 
and more is known about the pro- 
per amount of water to add, it 
tirely likely that it will pay 
more than under haphazard and 
guessing methods. 
Suggested procedure 

With continuing high 
labor, materials, and equipment, all 
operations should be done as ef- 
ficiently as possible, including ir- 
rigation. In addition where _irri- 
gation is practiced, it would be 
to leave a representative cor- 
ner of about 4 trees by 4 trees— 
a total of 16 trees—on which no 
water is to be added. Treat the 
entire grove the same with the ex- 
ception of leaving off the addition 
of any water on these test 
Continue indefinitely the practice 
of not irrigating these same trees. 
Check difference in _ yields, 
and returns. Thus prove to your 
own satisfaction whether or not 
it actually does pay to irrigate citrus 
in your grove. At the same time 
strive to learn more about when 
to irrigate, how much water to 
apply, and how to irrigate more 
efficiently. 
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RESEARCH TO IMPROVE 
BREVARD CITRUS WILL 
GET UNDER WAY SOON 


\ research and demonstration pro- 


gram for increasing production and 
improving the quality of Brevard 
County citrus will begin in the fall 
with fertilization experiments on high 
alkaline soils, according to County 
Agent James T. Oxford. 

Plans for the program, which will 
continue over a period of five years, 
Were made at a recent meeting of the 


county agent and other representa- 
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tives of the Agricultural Extension 
Service and the Fort Pierce Experi- 
ment Station of the University of 
Florida. 

Five Pineapple oranges 
near Titusville and five acres of Val- 
encia oranges in the Cocoa section 
have been selected for the experimen- 
tal work. Nitrogen, potash, and mag- 
nesium will be used in the Desearch. 
After the first year the fruit will be 
measured and tested for size and qual- 
ity. The will be done by 
the Fort Pierce Experiment Station. 


acres of 


research 


NEW U. S. STANDARDS 
FOR FLORIDA ORANGES 


New U. S. standards for grades for 
Florida oranges have been announced 
by the U. S. Department of 
ture. Existing U. S. 


Agricul- 
standards cover 
The 
new standards for Florida oranges only 
will continue in effect for 


both Florida and Texas oranges. 


Texas or- 
anges. 

Unanimously approved at a 
hearing held by the Florida 
Commission May 9, 1952, at Lakeland, 
the from 
ing standards principally in 
lowing respects: 

1. In the U. S. 


public 
Citrus 


new standards differ 


No. 
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exist- 
the fol- 


1 grade, the 


Fifteen 


new standards reduce permitted toler- 
ance for discoloration from 20 per 
cent to 10 per cent and change the 
requirement “free from damage by 
buckskin” to ‘from from buckskin or 
similar type discoloration.” 

2. Change the definition of damage 
by green spots or oil spots, and dam- 
age by scale. 

3. Change the pack sizes to agree 
with actual count, and define dia- 
meter and maturity in the standards. 

The 


minor 


new standards include other 


changes from existing stand- 


ards and the rewording of a number 


of definitions for clarification. 


SINCE 1909 
o 


X-CEL Service is backed by 40 years of 
research and practical experience in Florida. 
Put it to work for you. 
Feeds — Seeds 
Insecticides — Fertilizers 


JACKSON GRAIN CO. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


EMJEO 


(80/82% MAGNESIUM SULPHATE) 


Many 


years a favorite source of soluble magnesia for 


Florida soils. 


Used extensively in fertilizer mixtures for citrus crops 
as well as vegetables. 


Especially useful and economical for direct application 
where only magnesia is required. 


Florida growers know the reasons why magnesium is need- 


ed so ask your fertilizer manufacturer for 


<IMJEO, long 


a dependable source of this key plant food. 


Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
SALES AGENTS FOR F. W. BERK & COMPANY, INC. 


. For a Full Harvest . 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


HILLSBOROUGH AND PINELLAS 


COUNTIES 

J. A. Hoffman 
During the past month many 
growers have completed their oil 
and parathion sprays for purple 
and red_ scale. Rust mite have 
been a lot heavier in Pinellas 
county than in other counties. 
Growers there have been taking 


extra precautions to keep the mite 
under control. 

‘there has been a normal amount 
of rainfall in most sections, while 
few sections have had light and 
scattered showers. 

Numerous growers are removing 
dead wood and water sprouts trom 
their trees and are preparing for 
fall cultivation. 


HIGHLANDS AND POLK 
COUNTIES 
J. T. Griffiths and J. K. Enzor, Jr. 

August has been a quiet month 
as far as the citrus industry is con- 
While rains have been 
abundant in most areas, tempera- 
tures have been high and 
groves in Polk oCunty have actual- 
ly been irrigated. The somewhat 
dry conditions should contribute to 
high solids and early maturity. In 
a few instances grapefruit is be- 
ing checked for maturity and grow- 
ers are hoping to pick some fruit 
by mid-September. 

Red scale is beginning to show 
up in a few and rust mite 
continue to be a general problem. 
Both should be watched 
as heavy infestations can arise 
rapidly 


cerned 


some 


groves 


insects 


PASCO AND E. HILLSBOROUGH 
E. A. McCartney 

We have been having plenty of 
rain throughout this section since 
last month’s report. Groves are 
in good condition and are putting 
out new growth. With a few ex- 
ceptions there is a good crop 
of fruit, grapefruit is a little light. 
Most growers have done a good 
job of spraying with oil and scale 


seems to be under control. Oil 


spray was continued up until Aug. 
15th in some cases due to the 
heavy rains Rust mite is show- 
ing up in some places and pre- 
parations are being made to dust 
or spray for this. 

Vegetable growers are getting 


ready for the fall crop which will 
be as much acreage, lf not more, 
than last season. 

Pasture fertilization has been 
and continues to be very active 
and more acreage each year is 
being developed, 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
J. E. Mickler 
For the most part the citrus 
business this past period has been 


one of rest. Watchful growers 
continue to be wary of rust mites, 
and some control measures have 
been necessary, but for the better 
part of growers things have been 
quiet. Fruit in this section are 
sizing up nicely, and the majority 
of groves show the care given 
them. 

Pasture men are now beginning 


to think in terms of the coming 
tall and haying time will loom large 
for many that plan for extra win- 
ter food. As in any endeavor, high 
quality is still the paramount need 
in haying operation. Those that 
include an adequate fertilizer ap 
plication in the hay program will 
receive the quality needed as well 
as added tonnage. 

Melon growers are beginning to 
break new ground for next sea- 
and while it would seem that 
time is far away, as we have heard, 
it is later than you think. 


son, 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS, HAR.- 
DEE AND DeSOTO COUNTIES 
Cc. R. Wingfield 


For the last month we have had 
rains at regular intervals to in- 
sure good moisture conditions at 


this time. Citrus continues to look 
good trom the standpoint of growth, 
tree color and fruit sizes. 

The new crop appears to be fair- 
ly normal with some groves show- 
ing 


heavy crops of early varie- 
ties. 

Chopping has been under way 

where the cover crops are _ suffi- 


ciently seeded to insure next year’s 


cover crop. This operation will 
tend to stimulate the tree. 

Periodical checks for _ insects 
should be made and kept under 
control. Rust mite can mark 
fruit quickly which will keep it 
from being moved into the fresh 
fruit markets. 


Judging from the preparation be- 
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ing made for the vegetable plant 
ings, it will be very heavy. Ho, 
ever, many things can happen t 
prevent the prepared lands fron 
being planted. 
SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 

This is the time of year whe 
we can begin to see What our grape 
fruit crop is really lixe. In this 


area there seems to be from a halt 
a crop up. And speaking of grape 
Irult, One of our growers netted 
two and a quarter on the 
crop, Which he simply 
and took care of, until 
went up. That good ol 
rertilizer helped him do 


dollars 
tree tor his 
heid onto, 
the price 
Lyons 
this! 
The orange 
with the usual good 
enced in this section. 
good volume of 
showing up on 
froves 
Vegetable beds have gone 
in at this writing, August 18th, and 
new land has been made ready fo1 
the next crop. Gladioli growers are 
getting ready to put in their early 
plantings of bulbs, cattle are fat 
and many more acres of improved 
and fertilized pasture are flourish- 
ing where once nothing grew but 
palmetto and = pine. Altogether, 
the optimism that preceeds a new 
season prevails in the land, and 
the first hurricane of the season 
has been reported off the coast of 
Africa, which is a good place for it. 


crop seems fair, 
quality evid 
There is a 
clean fruit 
well cared foi 


good 
the 


seed 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 
Weather still hot and very little 
rainfall Groves are showing the 
need of rain, some are being work- 


ed and some irrigated. Seale is 
still bad in some groves as it has 


been too dry to use oil most all of 


the summer. Cover crops in most 
groves are good. Fruit is looking 
very good considering everything, 


and sizing is very good. 

Most young trees have made satis- 
factory growth so far. All ditches 
should be cleaned out, or made, as 
we can expect rain, and maybe 
heavy in September, as it is Equin- 


octial month. 

Pasture grasses has been very 
good, some have been irrigated. 
Most cattle are in pink condition. 


Truck farmers are making up few 
seed beds for fall planting. 
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Uncle Bill Says: 


We could use a lot of words in telling you 
but the real message is contained in the 


very few words below which say you can 


PRODUCE 


Maximum Crops 
of 
Finest Quality 


with 


Lyons Fertilizers 
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NEW U. S. STANDARDS 
ANNOUNCED FOR 
FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced new U. S. 
stndards for grade applicable to 


grapefruit produced in Florida. The 


new standards will become effec- 
tive September 14, 1952. 


Standards which are currently ap- 
plicable to both Florida and Texas 


grapefruit will remain in effect 
for Texas grapefruit only, after 
the effective date for the new 


Florida 


Unanimously approved at a pub- 


standards. 


lic hearing held by the Florida 
Citrus Commission at Lakeland, 
Fla., in May 1952, the new stand- 


ards for Florida grapefruit differ 


from present standards principally 
as follows: 
1. In the U. S. No. 1 grade, the 


new standards will reduce permitted 
discoloration from ' to 1/3 of the 
surface; change the requirement 


fairly well formed”’ 
formed”; and 


for shape from 
to ‘well change the 
damage by 


buckskin.” 


requirement “free from 


buckskin” to “free from 


2. Change the definition of dam- 
age by scale and damage by am- 
moniation, and reduce the amount 


of discoloration permitted in the 
U. S. No. 2 grade. 

3. Add the U. S. No. 3 
which was in effect in 1947, change 
the pack with the 
actual count, and define “diameter” 
and ‘“‘mature” in the standards. 

Other minor changes in the 
standards 


grade 


sizes to agree 


new 
include the 
a number of 


rewording of 
definitions for clari- 
fication, 


USDA PURCHASES CONCEN- 
TRATED ORANGE JUICE 








The U. S. Department of Agricul 
that 


been accepted for 92,300 cases, 12 No. 


ture has announced offers have 


3 cylinder cans per case, of concen- 


trated orange juice at prices ranging 


from $9.30 to $9.45 per case. 


This concentrate, which is the 3 
plus 1 ratio, will be delivered to non- 
profit school lunch programs during 


the period September 8 through Octo 
1952. The 


made with Section 32 funds. 


ber 15, purchases were 
three 
California under An- 
FV-194 dated August 4. 
These acceptances complete the pur- 


Purchases were made from 


processors in 
nouncement 
under this an- 


chases to be made 








nouncement. 
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REFRIGERATION KEEPS 
PACKAGED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES FRESH 


Improved methods for repackaging 
fresh fruits and vegetables are com- 
ing from extensive tests conducted 
and Marketing 
Act of 1946, say scientists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The tests 
emphasize the importance of 
keeping 
modities fresh. 


under the Research 


refri- 
geration in packaged com 

Results are giving precise informa- 
tion on the type of films best suited 
for packaging different 
vegetables, on the 


fruits and 


need for ventila- 
tion in films used to package certain 
products, and on the 
required to maintain freshness. 
work is an 


temperatures 
The 


important phase of the 


INDUSTRY 


September, 1952 


Department’s studies on the handling 
and transportation of fruits and vege. 
tables. 


Classified Ads q 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES- 


Now 
available on Rough Lemon, Sour 
Orange, Sweet Orange, and Cleo 


Rootstocks. Prices $1.10 up, de. 
pending on the size and number 
ordered. Also Seedlings for lining 
out of all varieties. Write for 
‘Tips to Growers”. 
WARD’S NURSERY 
Avon Park, Fla. 


CITRUS TREES, in quantity. Valen. 


cia, Pineapple, Pink Seedless Grape. 
fryit ,on rough lemon root, for 
Summer and Fall delivery, %” to 


%”. Also trees budded to ord 
ORANGE STATE NURSERIE 
Zellwood, Florida 
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Our Familiarity 
With Grower Problems 


Has, over the years, 


enabled us to develop fertilizers 


which are best designed to do an outstanding job for 
the members of Florida’s great group of Citrus Growers. 


And probably because our 


Field Service Men consider 


the requirements of each customer an individual problem 


we have come to look upon the needs of each customer 


as a specialized job. 


Our men are fully qualified both by training and exper- 
ience to offer you sound counsel — 


the opportunity to serve you. 


and will welcome 


Remember, too, that our fertilizers are delivered 


direct to your groves when and where you want 
them, in our own fleet of trucks. 


Florida 








Old Tampa Road 


(By; 


FERTHELIZE 


Favorite 
INC. 
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Many of Florida’s 
Largest Industrial Concerns 


Have Us Do Their Printing... . 


Special Ruled Forms 
Catalogues 

Office Forms and Stationery 
In fact anything that’s printed 
Can be done properly 


and economically in our plant 


Write us for details and quotations 


Bartow Printing Company 
550 North Broadway 
P. O. Box 120 


Bartow, Florida 





is a chemical compound in itself. It is not a physical mixture. It does not 
require the addition of any other material by you or your fertilizer manu- 
facturer. 


contains 8% iron in complexed form. It is produced by means of a chelat- 
ing process which makes the iron most readily available for use by growing 
plants. 


has already achieved remarkable results. We rezcommend the use of this ma- 
terial as prescribed by the Experiment Station. 


ASK FOR 


Ferro-Grene 


BY NAME 


FERRO-GRENE 


Manufactured by 
BERSWORTH CHEMICAL CO. 


Framingham, Massachusetts V/r'te for bulletin or phone 


for further information. 





is a chemical compound in itself. It is not a physical mixture. It does not 
require the addition of any other material by you or your fertilizer manu- 
facturer. 


contains 8% iron in complexed form. It is produced by means of a chelat- 
ing process which makes the iron most readily available for use by growing 
plants. 


has already achieved remarkable results. We recommend the use of this ma- 
terial as prescribed by the Experiment Station, 


ASK FOR 


Ferro-Grene 


BY NAME 


FERRO-GRENE * 


Manufactured by 
BERSWORTH CHEMICAL CO. 


Framingham, Massachusetts Write for bulletin or phone 


for further information. 





New Shipping Season Starts 


The 1952-1953 shipping season for Florida grapefruit is now on 
the way. First reported picking of grapefruit was on September 15, and 
first shipments rolled northward on September 19. Neither shipping nor 
picking operations are as yet on an extensive plane, since only a sma 


percentage of extremely early bloom fruit is sufficiently advanced to pass 
the maturity tests. 


First shipments were made from the Winter Haven section and 
consisted of Pinks and Duncans, the former commanding a price of $6 


FOB, and the latter running from $4 to $4.50 per box. At this writing, 
prices received on the Northern markets are unavailable. 


While not too optimistic, growers generally are looking for a better 
financial return for their fruit than was experienced last year. With fruit 
of excellent quality and favorable appearance and with ready cash in the 


hands of buyers, growers believe that prices will be maintained at a 
higher level than last season. 


Reports of field men indicate that both oranges and tangerines are 


sizing up well with indications that the quality of these crops will com- 
mand consumer approval. 


All told, growers are entering the new season with much brighter 
prospects, certainly with much brighter anticipations, than a year ago. 
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